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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

A STUDY  FKOM  LIFE. 


BY  HENRY  0.  WHITNEY. 

He  stands  apart  in  striking  solitude — an  enigma  to  all  men.  The 
world  eagerly  asks  of  each  person  who  endeavors  to  write  or  to  speak 
of  him:  “What  illumination  have  you  for  us?  Have  you  solved  the 
mystery?  Can  you  explain  this  man?”  The  task  has  been  essayed  many 
times;  it  will  be  essayed  many  times  more;  it  never  has  been,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be,  entirely  achieved.  ...  He  was  the  most  individual 
man  who  ever  lived,  . . . lonely,  . . . impressive,  mysterious,  unmeas- 
ured, and  unsolved. — Morse. 

LIHCOLH’S  heterogeneity  was  manifest  even  to  the  exte- 
rior senses,  and  was  emphasized  upon  close  study.  He 
was  six  feet,  four  inches  tall,  but  his  short  trunk — 
iorso  in  the  classic  phrase — ^was  out  of  all  relation  and  har- 
mony with  his  long  legs  and  arms.  Had  all  else  been  in  keep- 
ing with  his  diminutive  trunk,  he  would  have  been  a passable 
dwarf;  had  his  abnormal  legs  been  joined  to  a homogeneous 
body,  he  would  have  passed  for  a moderate  giant.  BSs  great 
antagonist,  Douglas,  was  fourteen  inches  his  inferior  in  stat- 
ure when  they  stood  together,  a difference  which  was  reduced 
to  four  when  they  sat.  As  a phrenological  example,  Lincoln's 
head  was  not  a complete  success:  it  was  not  only  too  small  for 
so  big  a man,  his  hat  measuring  but  Y J,  but  the  forehead  was 
compa'ratively  narrow  and  retreating,  and  thus  the  organs  of 
causality  and  comparison,  which,  by  the  test  of  his  exemplified 
talent,  should  have  been  unusually  large,  were,  contrariwise, 
abnormally  small.  It  is  but  just  to  the  so-called  science  of 
phrenology  to  say  that,  as  might  be  expected,  his  organs  of 
combativeness,  firmness,  benevolence,  secretiveness,  adhesive- 
ness, and  approbativeness  were  large;  while  those  of  self-es- 
teem, hope,  reverence,  destructiveness,  and  acquisitiveness 
were  small. 

His  countenance,  when  animated  with  the  inspiration  of 
social  contact  or  the  simplest  agreeable  emotion  of  any  sort, 
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possessed  a magnetism  and  gave  evidence  of  a honhomie  wMch 
were  indefinable,  and  which  could  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  felt  the  charm. 

He  had 

A most  bewildering  smile;  there  was  a glance 
Of  such  playfulness  and  innocence 
That,  as  you  looked,  a pleasant  feeling  came 
Over  the  heart,  as  when  you  heard  a sound 
Of  cheerful  music. 

His  face  had  great  mobility  as  well  as  great  power  to  am- 
plify his  thoughts,  but  little  capacity  for  mere  contortion;  but 
it  was  remarkable,  if  not  indeed  unique,  in  its  widely  extended 
compass  and  diapason  of  expression,  being  at  rare  intervals 
lurid  with  majestic  and  terrifying  wrath,  at  another  time  (and 
that,  habitually)  veiled  with  an  awful  shadow  of  impenetra- 
ble woe,  then  assuming  a phase  of  severe  responsibility, — 

deep  on  his  front  engraven. 

Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care, — 

and  anon  betraying  a quizzical  expression  of  mischief  or  sense- 
less vacuity. 

On  the  morning  of  July  10,  1858,  I was  sole  witness  of  an 
exhibition  of  the  mood  first  named.  I found  him  alone,  in  the 
small  writing  room  of  the  Tremont  House  at  Chicago,  calmly 
reading  the  morning  paper,  when  I handed  him  a letter  from 
Judge  Dickey,  the  contents  of  which  greatly  irritated  him. 
He  was  at  once  transformed  by  rage,  and  in  a voice  of  extreme 
passion  he  exclaimed  several  times  (not  to  me,  for  I had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  afiair),  JiainH  got  any  argument  to 
mahey  Dickey  and  he  had  an  appointment  before  Judge 
Drummond  that  morning,  and  this  note  stated  that  Dickey 
was  then  leaving  town  and  requested  Lincoln  to  make  his 
argument,  which  Dickey  would  reply  to  thereafter. 

Again,  on  the  morning  of  September  30,  1861,  just  after 
breakfast,  he  started  with  me  in  radiant  good  humor  to  accom- 
plish a matter  at  the  War  Department,  when  I unfortunately 
asked  him  to  appoint  William  Houston  (a  brother  to  Sam 
Houston  of  Texas)  to  a clerkship.  He  flew  into  a towering 
rage  at  once.  “There  he  is,  settin’  here, , want- 

ing the  best  office  Tve  got,”  etc.  (I  suppose  Houston  was  a 
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chronic  bore.)  “Let’s  drop  the  subject,”  said  I,  and  bis  rage 
vanished  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

These  are  the  only  exhibitions  of  this  kind  that  I saw,  and 
they  show  that  trifling  matters  sometimes  aroused  his  wrath. 
Trifling  matters  likewise  stimulated  his  innate  tendency  to 
melancholy.  Soon  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  he  told 
me  that  his  greatest  vexation  had  arisen  on  account  of  two 
bitter  contests  over  post  ofiices,  one  at  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
and  the  other  in  Pennsylvania.  About  noon  on  Priday, 
March  8,  1861,  in  the  executive  chamber,  with  expressions  of 
extreme  irritability,  and  with  a countenance  shrouded  in  the 
densest  gloom,  he  inveighed  to  me  in  the  bitterest  terms 
against  Judge  Davis’s  greed  and  importunity  for  office,  and 
summarized  his  disgust  in  these  words:  “I  know  it  is  an  awful 
thing  for  me  to  say,  but  I already  wish  I was  back  home,  and 
some  one  else  was  here  in  my  place.”  His  deep-set,  melan- 
choly, weird-looking  gray  eyes,  suggestive  no  less  of  hidden 
grief  than  of  patient  self-introspection,  constituted  his  most 
striking  and  impressive  single  feature;  and  when  in  a serious 
mood,  literally 

His  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 

Or  summer’s  noontide  air. 

But  awkward  and  ungainly  as  he  manifestly  was,  there  nev- 
ertheless was  in  his  tout  ensemble  an  indefinable  something 
that  commanded  respect. 

His  attire  was  homespun,  faded  and  neglige,  much  like  that 
of  an  Hlinois  farmer  in  his  second-best,  or  market-day,  suit. 
His  clothes  did  not  fit  him.  His  baggage  while  on  circuit  did 
not  occupy  much  over  a square  foot  of  space;  he  carried 
hardly  the  necessary  appliances  of  civilized  life.  In  his  daily 
walk  and  conversation,  and  about  the  commonplace  matters 
of  social  economy,  he  was  artless,  unsophisticated,  and  unas- 
similated: no  man  of  his  social  rank  and  experiences  ever 
wore  his  rusticity  and  guilelessness  so  persistently.  Literally 
he  was 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 

In  wit  a man,  simplicity  a child. 

Style  and  pretensions  made  no  impression  on  him.  To  his 
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appreciation,  that  part  of  a man — ^in  many  cases,  the  principal 
part — which  was  composed  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  whalebone, 
fur,  leather,  pomatum,  and  bay  rum  was  unnoted;  the  soul 
and  ethical  tendencies  alone  made  the  man.  To  his  apprehen- 
sion, in  other  words, 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp; 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that. 

An  introduction  to  a stranger  was  not  acknowledged  on  his 
part  by  a supercilious,  insolent,  inquisitive,  vacant,  or  patron- 
izing stare  or  by  an  obvious  taking  of  a mental  inventory  of 
the  attributes  of  the  novice,  or  with  an  exordium  of  hollow 
compliment;  if  he  said  anything  formal,  it  was  simply  ^^How- 
d’ye’’  in  a familiar,  good-hearted  way.  But  he  either  contin- 
ued the  conversation  he  was  engaged  in  without  ceremony, 
or  commenced  with  the  new-comer  as  Uncle  Toby  did  with 
poor  Lefevre,  in  the  familiar  style  of  an  old  acquaintance; 
hence  there  was  no  restraint  or  constraint  on  the  part  of  the 
very  humblest  in  his  company. 

His  close  associates  while  on  the  circuit  were  determined 
for  the  time  being  by  strict  considerations  of  utility,  by  their 
ability,  that  is,  to  do  the  thing  wanted  at  the  time.  He 
wanted  attrition  with  a good  case  lawyer,  or  a good  jury  law- 
yer, or  with  a good  storyteller,  or  possibly  with  a political 
leader — with  that  person  who  could  bring  the  desired  result. 
So  inflexible  to  this  sentiment  was  he  that  as  a constant  habit 
he  chose  as  his  opponent  at  billiards  a bibulous  lawyer  of 
no  merit  save  the  negative  one  of  playing  as  awkwardly  and 
badly  as  Lincoln  himself;  and  it  was  a strange  but  not  un- 
familiar sight  to  see  these  two  men,  who  had  nothing  else  in 
common,  playing  billiards  in  an  obscure  place,  sometimes  for 
hours  together.  Billiards,  I may  say,  was  the  only  non-utili- 
tarian thing  that  I know  of  Lincoln  indulging  in. 

Although  it  may  tend  to  minify  the  popular  opinion  of  his 
exuberant  and  disinterested  bonhomie  and  philanthropy,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  believed,  with  Helvetius,  that  ^^pain  and 
pleasure  form  the  only  springs  of  the  moral  universe,  while 
the  sentiment  of  self-love  is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  can 
lay  the  foundations  of  moral  usefulness.  What  motive,’’  he 
often  asked  his  familiars,  ^^but  that  of  self-interest  could  lead 
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a man  to  perform  a generous  action?  He  can  as  little  love 
good  for  the  sake  of  good,  as  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil.’’ 

In  his  exterior  affairs  he  had  no  method,  system,  or  order. 
He  had  no  library  of  any  sort,  law  or  other,  at  any  time.  He 
had  no  clerk,  stenographer,  or  typewriter;  no  letter-copying 
book,  no  scrap  or  commonplace  book,  no  diary,  no  index 
rerum,  no  cash  or  account  book,  no  daybook,  journal,  or 
ledger.  When  he  received  money  for  law  practice,  he  gave 
his  partner  his  share  at  the  time,  or  wrapped  it  in  a bit  of 
paper,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  divide.  Even  when  he 
was  President,  when  he  wanted  to  preserve  an  unofficial  mem- 
orandum of  any  kind,  he  noted  it  on  a card,  and  put  it  in  a 
drawer  or,  mayhap,  in  his  vest  pocket.  But  in  his  mental 
processes  and  operations  he  had  a most  complete  method,  sys- 
tem, and  order;  while  outside  of  his  mind  all  was  anarchy 
and  confusion,  inside  all  was  symmetry  and  precision.  His 
mind  was  his  workshop;  he  had  little  need  of  an  office  or  pen, 
ink,  and  paper;  he  could  perform  his  chief  labor  by  self -intro- 
spection and  reflection. 

His  daily  life  at  home  was  of  the  simplest  order;  no  work- 
ing man  or  day  laborer  exhibited  less  style  or  pretensions. 
Imagine  a lawyer  and  politician  of  his  rank  going  out  on  the 
commons  every  evening,  searching  for,  driving  up,  and  milk- 
ing his  cow,  cleaning  out  his  stable,  grooming  his  horse,  chop- 
ping and  carrying  wood  for  the  kitchen  Are,  and  going  regu- 
larly to  the  grocery  and  carrying  home  the  supplies.  And 
yet  he  did  all  these  things  habitually,  not  from  any  desire 
of  ostentation  or  by  reason  of  eccentricity,  but  from  motives 
of  the  strictest  utility, — and  this  even  on  the  evening  of  May 
18,  1860,  and  afterwards,  when  the  telegraph  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Florida  was  vocal  with  his, 
as  the  unique  and  honored  name.  His  disinclination  to  em- 
ploy a clerk,  errand  boy,  or  servant  arose  from  his  unfamiliar- 
ity with  petty  enterprise,  and  from  his  secretiveness,  self- 
reliance,  and  desire  of  independence.  Indeed,  self-dependence 
and  mental  isolation  were  among  the  very  strongest  elements 
of  his  character. 

His  intellectual  vision  was  clear  and  lucid:  ^ffie  saw  all 
things  through  a perfect  mental  lens.”  While  men  usually 
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see  tlirougli  a glass,  darkly,  he  saw  face  to  face;  he  compre- 
hended the  entire  landscape  of  all  moral  propositions,  and 
viewed  each  element  in  its  technical  perspective  and  relation 
to  all  truth  and  logic.  Truth  is  polygonous,  and  average 
minds  can  see  only  the  nearest  side  perfectly,  the  oblique 
sides  imperfectly,  and  the  rear  not  at  all;  but  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed that  peculiar  kind  of  mental  eyesight  (if  I may  use  that 
expression)  which  could  see  all  sides  and  angles  of  every 
moral  proposition.  His  perception  was  thus  accurate,  far- 
reaching,  and  astute;  no  glamour  of  romance  or  illusion  of 
fancy  gilded  or  magnified  any  object  in  his  view.  While 
ordinary  vision  would  invest  objects  with  various  of  the  pris- 
matic colors,  according  to  the  bias  of  education,  sympathies, 
antipathies,  or  affinities,  his  mental  view  united  all  colors  of 
the  prism,  and  saw  with  the  cold,  colorless  light  of  exact 
truth. 

He  gleaned  quite  as  much  knowledge  from  observation 
and  by  experience  as  anyone,  but  the  crude  product  was  passed 
through  and  crystallized  in  the  alembic  of  his  own  mind  and 
genius  before  it  was  of  any  concrete  use  to  him.  Hothing 
within  the  wide  range  and  extended  compass  of  his  mental 
Hew  passed  unchallenged.  To  all  acts,  accidents,  incidents, 
objects  of  vision  or  speculation,  phenomena,  and  moral  propo- 
sitions— extending  even  to  theorems  in  geometry — he  made 
the  highwayman’s  demand,  ^^Stand  and  deliver.”  Every  ma- 
terial object  or  moral  entity  which  was  presented  to  his  optical 
or  mental  vision  conveyed  to  him  an  object-lesson;  from 
everything,  actual  or  phantasmagorial,  he  extracted  a moral. 
As  the  busy  bee  distilled  honey  from  the  whole  floral  world, 
so  he,  by  and  through  reflection  and  self -introspection,  dis- 
tilled wisdom  from  the  entire  realm  of  the  speculative  and 
the  ideal.  His  shrewd  but  apparently  indifferent  gaze  com- 
prehended and  included  every  element  of  the  object  under- 
review.  Under  the  mask  and  disguise  of  nonchalance  and 
negative  dissimulation  he  was  an  eager  student;  and  moral 
objects  which  to  the  common  apprehension  were  chaotic  and 
heterogeneous,  were  orderly  and  homogeneous  to  him. 

Calhoun  was  the  greatest  logician  of  our  political  history; 
he  was  so  constituted  by  nature,  and  he  perfected  himself  by 
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art.  But  he  did  not  elucidate  his  themes  for  the  masses;  in 
fact,  the  masses  of  his  constituency  would  not  have  understood 
him  had  he  attempted  to  be  simple.  Calhoun  was  a statesman 
by  profession;  he  had  no  other  vocation.  It  was  a lifelong 
study  with  him,  and  he  was  a master  of  the  art.  Such  inteh 
lectual  giants  think  only  for  superior  minds,  approximating 
to  their  own. 

Lincoln  was  much  like  the  great  South-Carolina  statesman 
in  his  dialectical  style  and  modes  of  thought;  his  written 
speeches,  of  which  the  Cooper  Institute  speech  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example,  are  structurally  like  Calhoun’s;  they 
have  all  the  logical  strength  and  adaptation,  but  are  without 
the  classic  pose  and  oratorical  rhythm  which  come  from  long 
study.  But  Lincoln’s  speeches,  unlike  Calhoun’s,  are  recep- 
tive to  feeble  and  strong  minds  alike;  his  thoughts  and  reason- 
ing are  abstruse,  but  his  style  and  mode  of  statement  are  com- 
prehensible by  all.  And  in  addition,  as  Herndon  says : ^^There 
were  no  words  in  the  English  language  containing  the  color- 
ing, shape,  exactness,  power,  and  gravity  of  his  ideas.  . . . 
Hence  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  stories,  maxims,  and 
jokes  to  embody  his  idea,  that  it  might  be  comprehended.” 

Calhoun’s  erudition  and  philosophical  culture  directed  him 
into  the  narrow  channel  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  the  tech- 
nique of  government,  the  ^^letter  that  killeth.”  Lincoln’s 
lack  of  the  art  of  schools  enabled  him  to  take  a broad  general- 
ization, to  be  guided  by  “the  spirit  which  maketh  alive”;  he 
thus  arose  to  the  dignity  and  necessities  of  his  great  occasion. 

An  honorable  and  noble  ambition  was  the  basis  and  im- 
pelling force  of  Lincoln’s  desires  and  aspirations.  There  are 
great  differences  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  ambition 
which  moves  men.  The  ambition  of  one  may  be  eminently 
egoistic;  that  of  another  chiefly  altruistic;  and  there  are  many 
intermediate  degrees  between.  The  spirit  which  controlled 
the  Continental  Congress  was  mainly  altruistic;  that  which 
animates  our  more  modern  Congresses  is  equally  egoistic. 
Benjamin  Eranklin  and  George  Washington  were  clearly  de- 
fined types  of  altruistic  and  unselfish  statesmen;  while  John 
Sherman  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  were  equally  pronounced 
and  emphasized  examples  of  egoistic  politicians,  of  no  single 
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unselfish  grace.  Chatham’s  controlling  passion  was  love  of 
ostentation  and  display — the  simulacrum  of  power;  his  greater 
son  disdained  the  glitter  of  station,  and  aspired  to  power 
alone.  Some  of  the  most  noisy  statesmen  of  to-day  on  both 
hemispheres. are  guided  by  the  most  debased  venality. 

Lincoln  was  sui  generis  in  this  trait,  as  in  all  else,  being 
egoistic  in  his  pursuit  of  ambition,  and  altruistic  in  the  minis- 
trations of  his  great  office.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  put  the 
enthusiasm  and  satiety  of  good-fellowship  above  all  other  per- 
sonal desires.  He  certainly  abhorred  ostentation  and  the 
glamour  of  official  station.  His  more  resplendent  wife  es- 
sayed the  difficult  task  for  both.  He  abnegated  power  where 
he  could  conscientiously,  but  not  otherwise;  and  of  power 
which  was  unmistakably  his  he  was  extremely  jealous.  In 
this  he  allowed  no  one  to  ^^poach  on  his  manor.”  He  dwelt 
on  the  familiar  side  of  things;  called  things  by  their  right 
names;  called  those  about  him  plain  Seward,  Stanton,  Love- 
joy,  Swett,  and  Washburn,  and  preferred  to  be  called  plain 
Lincoln  in  return;  and  he  was  quite  as  approachable  by  Tony 
Lumpkin  as  by  Lord  Lyons. 

He  did  not  obtrude  gratuitous  advice  on  anybody,  and  he 
did  not  interfere  in  affairs  which  did  not  directly  concern  him. 
Wh^n  possible  to  avoid  it,  he  never  repeated  scandal  or  Ho- 
ward remarks,  or  attributed  sinister  or  unworthy  motives  to 
the  conduct  of  another.  Concerning  his  powers  and  public 
responsibilities  he  was  egoistic  to  an  intense  degree,  but 
as  regarded  any  derivative  benefit  or  personal  aggrandize- 
ment or  ulterior  advantage,  he  was  equally  altruistic;  and 
‘^the  Union,  with  him,  arose  to  the  sublimity  of  a religious 
mysticism.” 

He  was  not,  as  a rule,  enterprising  and  effusive  in  his 
friendships  toward  his  friends,  but  when  appealed  to  he  was 
usually  more  than  generous,  though  sometimes  less  than  just. 
In  this  attribute,  as  in  all  others,  he  was  eccentric  and  uneven. 
He  was  frequently  magnanimous  to  his  enemies  and  complai- 
sant to  the  neutral  at  the  expense  of  generosity  to  his  friends. 

Thus,  Judge  Davis  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  put 
him  on  the  track  for  the  presidency;  and  Lincoln  was  in  many 
ways  made  to  know  that  he  desired  and  expected  to  be  a cabi- 
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net  minister  or  to  adorn  Judge  McLean’s  vacant  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench;  but  Lincoln  passed  Davis  by  for  Judd,  a 
selfish  placehunter  whom  he  wanted  in  the  cabinet,  and  whom 
he  appointed  to  a first-class  mission.  Finally,  however,  he  did 
grudgingly  place  Davis  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  not  on  his 
merits,  but  on  the  earnest  importunity  of  Swett.  But  let  no 
man  condemn  the  great  President  till  he  knows  all  the  facts. 
In  the  execution  of  his  great  office  matters  of  political  expe- 
diency had  to  be  considered  which  history  cannot  fully  reveal, 
and  wffiich  debarred  him  from  executing  his  independent  will. 
In  the  case  put,  to  illustrate,  while  the  world  took  Davis  seri- 
ously, according  to  his  pretensions,  Lincoln  knew  that  he  was 
a hollow  political  charlatan.  On  this  and  other  topics  of  criti- 
cism, the  great  President  might  well  say,  as  the  musician  said 
to  Philip  of  Macedon  when  that  monarch  criticised  his  instru- 
ments and  his  art:  ^^God  forbid  that  you  should  know  more 
about  these  things  than  I do.” 

The  accepted  belief  is  that  the  career  of  an  ultimately  suc- 
cessful man  is  an  unbroken  series  of  current  successes  from 
zero  to  affluence  or  renown;  in  practice,  however,  the  progress 
of  the  unsuccessful  and  successful  alike  is  replete  with  current 
misfortunes.  The  adventurer  who  meets  with  ultimate  defeat 
may  nevertheless  have  been  highly  favored  of  fortune  in 
life’s  current  journey;  while  the  laurelled  victor  may  have 
trodden  the  wdnepress  of  humiliation  and  defeat  all  his  days, 
except  the  last.  Four  years  before  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  Lincoln  publicly  declared:  ^‘With  me  the  race 
of  ambition  has  been  a failure — a flat  failure” ; and  two  years 
and  two  months  before  he  actually  took  the  Presidential  chair, 
he  said  to  me,  in  extreme  bitterness  of  spirit,  “My  friends  are 
leaving  me,  and  I expect  everyone  to  desert  me.” 

His  flrst  political  success  (as  it  may  be  called)  was  achieved 
on  April  21,  1832,  when  he  was  elected  captain  in  one  of  the 
companies  to  serve  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  fact  itself, 
no  less  than  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  war,  gave  him 
the  greatest  pride  and  self-gratulation.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  ran  for  the  legislature,  but  was  defeated.  Soon  there- 
after he  was  appointed  by  John  Calhoun,  the  Democratic 
county  surveyor,  to  be  his  deputy  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
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county;  and  on  May  7,  1833,  he  was  appointed  by  William  T. 
Barry,  Jackson’s  Postmaster-General,  to  be  postmaster  of 
^7ew  Salem.  In  1834  he  ran  for  the  legislature  again  and 
was  elected,  taking  his  seat  in  that  body  on  December  1st  of 
that  year.  In  1836  he  was  elected  for  the  second  time;  and 
he  was  reelected  twice  in  succession  thereafter.  The  only 
fadeless  laurels  he  earned  during  these  four  sessions  of  service 
were  in  his  hanging  out  his  anti-slavery  flag  in  the  face  of 
pro-slavery  gloom,  and  in  removing  the  capital  to  Springfleld, 
which  was  his  distinctive  work.  For  this  great  service  he  was 
afterwards — as  is  usual  in  such  cases — repaid  with  the  basest 
ingratitude. 

In  1842,  1844,  and  1846  successively  he  aspired  to  a nom- 
ination for  Congress,  but  on  the  flrst  and  second  occasions  he 
was  defeated  by  John  J.  Hardin  and  Edward  D.  Baker  re- 
spectively. On  the  third  attempt  he  was  at  last  nominated; 
the  election  resulted  in  his  favor,  and  he  took  his  seat  in 
December,  1847. 

In  only  an  extremely  few  instances  have  members  made  a 
deep  impression  at  their  flrst  term  in  Congress.  Henry  Clay 
and  Douglas  were  exceptions,  but  Lincoln  was  not.  Hot  only 
was  he  handicapped  by  his  native  modesty,  but  he  was  in  a 
despised  minority,  whom  the  triumphant  majority  treated 
with  utter  disdain.  Lincoln  attempted,  however,  to  gain  a 
reputation.  But,  though  enterprising,  he  was  unfortunate 
with  legislative  schemes.  In  his  speeches  he  attempted  grave 
political  philosophy  and  the  witchery  of  broad  humor,  each 
alike  in  vain;  and  he  returned  home  with  neither  profit  nor 
laurels,  and  saw  his  district  pass  over  to  the  opposition.  He 
applied  to  a Whig  administration  for  the  office  oL  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office.  ^^He  asked  for  bread  and 
got  a stone”;  he  was  tendered  the  insigniflcant  post  of  Secre- 
tary for  Oregon;  afterwards  that  of  Governor.  Oregon  was 
then  a terra  incognita — the  Yan  Diemen’s  Land  of  our  politi- 
cal system. 

In  1854,  and  again  in  1858,  the  United  States  Senate  was 
almost  within  his  grasp,  but,  with  Sisyphus,  the  stone 
eluded  him,  and,  as  with  Tantalus,  the  sparkling  draught  and 
ambrosial  fruit  fled  from  his  famished  lips.  True,  indeed,  his 
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race  of  ambition  had  been  ^^a  flat  failure.’’  In  point  of  fact, 
when  I first  knew  Lincoln  in  1854,  he  being  then  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year,  he  had  wrought  no  achievement  of  conspicuous 
fame  except  the  removal  of  the  capital,  and  that  was  not  apt 
work  for  a great  man.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  his  reputation 
as  a story-teller  eclipsed  all  other  traits. 

His  career  of  real  greatness  opened  on  October  3,  1854; 
and  while  it  might  have  come  to  pass  in  course  of  time  in  any 
event,  it  Was  by  mere  accident  that  it  happened  then.  The 
plan  prearranged  was  that  Douglas  should  on  that  day  speak 
to  the  people  who  were  expected  to  attend  at  the  State  Fair, 
in  justification  of  the  Nebraska  bill;  and  that  Breese  or  Trum- 
bull or  both  (being  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  in  opposition) 
should  reply.  Neither  one  appeared,  however,  and  Lincoln 
was  informally  but  opportunely  designated  by  the  opposition 
to  reply.  His  speech,  which  was  repeated  at  Peoria  and  also 
at  Urbana,  exceeded  any  argument  on  that  side,  either  in  or 
out  of  Congress.  So  Douglas  himself  admitted.  Trumbull, 
however,  reaped  the  reward  then,  and  Lincoln  had  to  wait. 
In  1856,  however,  at  Bloomington,  Lincoln  eclipsed  all  pre- 
vious efforts  in  the  line  of  speechmaking.  This  gave  him  a 
distinctive  and  unassailable  leadership  in  the  State,  and  in 
1858  he  enlarged  this  leadership  to  national  proportions.  The 
opportune  ^^ouse-divided-against-itself”  speech  made  ^^his 
fame  fold  in  this  orb  o’  the  earth.” 

Lincoln  was  a native  politician,  with  all  that  the  term  im- 
plies, consistent  with  honor  and  integrity.  When,  in  1858, 
Buchanan  was  decapitating  the  office-holders  in  Illinois  who 
adhered  to  Douglas,  Lincoln  told  me  that  Buchanan  was  right, 
and  that  he  should  have  done  the  same — ^that  a President  had 
a right  to  demand  that  his  appointees  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  of  his  administration.  Lincoln  was  likewise 
a utilitarian,  according  to  the  conception  of  Hume  and  Ben- 
tham  alike.  He  classed  the  value  of  men  according  to  their 
strength  and  efficiency,  which  in  his  view  somewhat  condoned 
moral  obliquity.  He  once  spoke  to  me  in  highly  eulogistic 
terms  of  Bacon,  at  which  I expressed  surprise,  and  ventured 
to  object  that  he  had  been  accused  of  receiving  bribes.  Lin- 
coln admitted  this  to  be  true,  but  in  extenuation  said  that  it 
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had.  never  made  any  difference  in  his  decisions;  in  short,  he 
admired  him  for  his  strength  in  spite  of  his  flagitiousness. 

Lincoln’s  adhesion  to  Judd  was  in  consequence  of  Judd’s 
eminent  success  as  a politician,  although  Lincoln  well  knew 
that  Judd  was,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  a political  ^^trimmer.” 
Judd’s  rallying  cry  in  a political  campaign  was,  ^^Turn  on  the 
beer  and  keep  it  running.”  Lincoln’s  appointment  of  Cam- 
eron was  made  in  spite  of  that  politician’s  malodorous  reputa- 
tion, which  the  whole  world  knew.  Lincoln  even  resisted  it, 
saying:  '"How  can  I justify  my  title  of  ^Honest  Old  Abe’  with 
the  appointment  of  a man  like  Cameron?”  All  of  which 
tends  to  show  that  politics  and  its  practice  are  not  divine  arts. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  element  of  Lincoln’s  charac- 
ter— certainly  the  one  most  generally  noted  and  discussed — 
was  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  styled  his  honesty.  It  is  not, 
according  to  my  view,  and  was  not  in  his,  an  affirmative  virtue 
to  be  merely  honest;  for  while  it  is,  of  course,  a badge  of  dis- 
honor to  be  dishonest,  it  is  in  no  wise  notably  meritorious  to 
be  honest.  It  is  like  the  faculty  or  accomplishment  of  accu- 
rate spelling,  the  maintenance  of  personal  chastity,  or  the  nor- 
mal habit  of  being  dressed,  not  meritorious  so  as  to  excite 
comment  in  the  observance,  but  disgraceful  in  the  breach. 
A man  who  is  merely  honest,  without  more,  is  a moral  imbe- 
cile; the  flbre  of  character  requires  some  element  more  radi- 
cal. But  while  Lincoln  was  indeed  honest,  as  a matter  of 
course,  which  is  the  negative  pole  of  uprightness  and  moral 
intrepidity,  he  was  also  just,  which  is  the  positive  pole.  He 
was  also  logical  and  consistent  in  this  attribute,  not  merely 
by  the  test  of  conventionalism,  but  equally  by  the  test  of  a 
vital  and  enlightened  conscience.  He  would  as  lief  break 
into  a man’s  house  and  despoil  the  owner  of  his  goods,  as  se- 
cure the  same  result  through  the  medium  of  an  inequitable 
suit  at  law  or  a tricky  contract.  To  acquire  values  by  mal- 
practice or  by  unjust  or  unfair  action  in  court  or  elsewhere, 
by  overcharging  for  services,  by  flat  or  disguised  perjury,  or 
by  technical  larceny,  was  alike  in  essence  to  him.  The  form 
and  style  of  the  malappropriation  did  not  engross  his  atten- 
tion, nor  was  he  deluded  by  ornate  phrases  or  euphemistic 
titles.  To  him  dishonesty  was  dishonesty,  whether  it  was 
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concealed  in  the  burglar’s  kit,  the  ^^dicer’s  oath,”  deceit  in 
a trade,  the  lawyer’s  sophistical  speech,  the  politician’s  venal 
vote,  or  the  hypocrite’s  vain  profession. 

Nor  was  his  style  of  honesty  one  of  limitations  or  of  nega- 
tive ethical  obligation,  such  as,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  “Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness,”  etc.;  it  was  an  active,  vital  law 
of  his  being  which  prompted  affirmative  performance  of  duty. 
Lincoln  also  possessed  not  alone  moral  honesty,  which  is  easy 
and  common,  but  also  mental  honesty,  which  is  difficult  and 
rare  indeed.  All  men  profess  moral  honesty;  they  assume 
that  virtue  whether  they  have  it  or  not.  But  men  in  general 
are  not  ashamed  of  obliquity  of  opinion;  to  them  conformity 
is  preferable  to  consistency,  conventionalism  to  independence. 
To  be  looked  at  askance  because  of  singularity  of  opinion  con- 
veys terror;  men  shun  the  criticism  of  their  fellows  with 
greater  solicitude  than  that  of  their  own  consciences.  As  Lin- 
coln himself  put  it:  “Men  who  are  brave  enough  to  defy  a 
loaded  cannon  cannot  endure  the  awful  name  of  Abolition- 
ist, even  when  made  by  one  whom  they  depise.”  But  Lincoln 
always  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions;  and  he  not  only 
sounded  the  clarion  note  of  defiance  to  his  enemies,  but  with 
greater  courage  he  challenged  his  friends  to  mortal  combat 
in  the  maintenance  of  what  were  at  the  time  novel  and  hereti- 
cal political  doctrines. 

Shall  I be  told  that  this  eulogium  is  undeserved,  that  it  was 
not  just  to  sustain  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  or  to  thwart  Hun- 
ter, Phelps,  Fremont,  and  Schenck  in  extirpating  slavery,  or  to 
urge  compensated  emancipation, — all  of  which  things  Lincoln 
did?  I reply  that  slaves  were,  in  a legal  aspect,  property,  and 
that,  in  Lincoln’s  view,  to  despoil  their  legal  owners  of  this 
property  was  an  overthrow  of  justice  as  enthroned  in  consti- 
tutional law;  and  that  he  deemed  it  more  consonant  with  jus- 
tice to  protect  slaves  as  property,  by  and  plus  law,  than  to 
attempt  their  freedom  through  the  bloody  processes  of  anar- 
chy. Even  in  seeking  to  execute  justice  and  enforce  equity, 
he  had  utility  and  practicability  of  achievement  in  view.  He 
did  not  design  to  “let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens 
fall,”  because  he  knew  that  justice  could  no  more  be  perfectly 
done  than  the  heavens  could  fall.  His  goal  was  not  ideal  jus- 
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tice,  but  the  practicable  and  the  attainable.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt impossible  achievements.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Lincoln  was  primarily  a statesman  and  politician,  and  in  no 
sense  a closet  reformer  or  barren  idealist.  He  conformed  to 
the  political  monition  of  Cicero : Whoever  enters  upon  public 
life  ought  to  take  care  that  the  question,  how  far  the  measure 
is  virtuous,  be  not  the  sole  consideration,  but  also  how  far 
he  may  have  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.’’ 

In  the  days  of  his  adolescence  Lincoln  gave  no  favorable 
promise  for  the  future;  sarcasm  and  brute  force  were  domi- 
nant. But  this  fashion  was  in  accord  with  the  times  and  man- 
ners with  which  he  was  environed;  it  was,  in  short,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  He  was  impatient  of  restraint;  he 
learned  magnanimity  later.  He  was  impermeable  to  insult 
and  quick  to  repel  any  disparagement, — by  muscular  force  if 
needful,  in  which  he  knew  no  superior.  This  harsh  and  un- 
lovely but  then  necessary  gift  of  physical  prowess — ^this  ele- 
ment of  herculean  strength — and  the  laudable  characteristic 
of  resolute  courage  constituted  his  chief  paternal  inheritance 
and  bequest;  and  so  far  as  can  be  traced  he  did  not  abuse  the 
gift,  being  always  wary  of  entering  into  a quarrel ; but,  being 
in,  he  bore  it  so  that  the  opposer  would  beware  of  him  ever 
thereafter. 

Exterior  and  visible  agencies,  however,  defined  only  the 
initial  point  in  Lincoln’s  unique  career.  The  film  of  sorrow 
and  bereavement  which  glazed  his  eyes  at  the  deathbed  of 
^7ancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was  never  effaced,  and  the  mystic 
chords  of  memory  and  sympathy  which  stretched  from  the 
neglected  grave  in  the  deep  tangled  wild  wood  to  the  stricken 
heart  of  the  bereaved  boy  were  constant  in  their  tension,  im- 
pelling him  to  all  efforts  that  w^re  noble  and  heroic,  toward 
all  ends  that  were  good  and  true.  It  is  said  that  Schiller, 
before  commencing  a work,  heard  within  himself  a harmony 
of  indistinct  sounds  which  were  like  a prelude  to  inspiration. 
Also,  that  Kembrandt,  when  in  the  act  of  conceiving  a pic- 
ture, had  a vision  of  rays  and  shadows,  which  communed  with 
his  soul,  before  he  had  animated  the  canvas  with  his  person- 
ages. By  analogy,  if  not  indeed  by  the  same  occult  influence, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Lincoln’s  stepmother,  an  obvious  and 
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radical  transformation  was  wrought  in  his  nature:  he  acquired 
that  well-defined  habit  of  abstraction,  absent-mindedness,  and 
introspection  which  was  so  marked  and  emphatic  a feature  of 
his  character  in  his  later  days.  The  man  who  had  theretofore 
presented  no  appearance  of  sedateness,  suddenly  experienced 
or  assumed  a deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  gravity  usurped 
former  exhibitions  and  manifestations  of  frivolity  and  vacuity. 

To  a superficial  view  this  sudden  change,  while  inharmoni- 
ous with  ordinary  laws  of  evolution,  and  obviously  not  a 
growth  or  progress,  seemed  no  more  than  a metamorphosis  and 
an  exotic,  a sort  of  psychological  meteor,  as  it  were,  falling 
into  his  orbit  and  assimilating  somewhat  imperfectly  with  his 
system.  A sufficiently  occult  intelligence,  however,  might 
discern  in  his  life  of  psychomancy  a more  impressive  moral, 
as  well  as  a cabalistic  meaning  in  his  frequent  references  to 
his  ^^sainted’’  mother,  in  which  hope  was  heralded,  but  masked 
and  concealed  by  the  awful  mystery  of  the  grave.  By  the 
premature  death  of  Ann  Rutledge,  his  affianced,  this  film  of 
superstition  and  gauze  of  the  supernatural  became  a cloud  so 
dense  as  to  overshadow  his  reason;  and  throughout  life  his 
sadness  was  deeply  ingrained,  and  usurped  all  avenues  of  his 
intelligence  and  existence.  It  was  his  ruling  mood.  As 
Herndon  puts  it,  by  a strong  figure  of  speech,  ^^His  melan- 
choly dripped  from  him  as  he  walked.” 

To  this  sad  characteristic,  which  surprised  me  greatly  at 
the  time,  my  attention  was  first  drawn  in  the  spring  of  1855, 
at  the  McLean  Circuit  Court.  I was  sitting  with  John  T. 
Stuart,  and,  our  conversation  turning  upon  Lincoln,  Stuart 
remarked  that  he  was  a hopeless  victim  of  melancholy.  I 
expressed  surprise,  when  Stuart  said,  ^^Look  at  him  now.” 
I turned  a little  and  saw  Lincoln  sitting  alone  in  a corner 
of  the  bar,  remote  from  anyone,  wrapped  in  abstraction  and 
gloom.  It  was  a sad  but  interesting  study  for  me,  and  I 
watched  him  for  some  time.  He  seemed  to  be  pursuing  in  his 
mind  some  specific  painful  subject,  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally through  various  sinuosities,  and  his  sad  face  would  as- 
sume, at  times,  deeper  phases  of  grief.  'No  relief  came  till 
he  was  roused  by  the  adjournment  of  court,  when  he  emerged 
from  his  cave  of  gloom,  and,  like  one  awakened  from  sleep. 
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came  back  to  tbe  world  in  wMcb  be  lived.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
mind  waged  a persistent  and  unrelenting  warfare  with  his 
feebly  resisting  body,  and  were  slowly  but  surely  wearing  it 
out. 

On  the  circuit,  he  and  I,  from  necessity,  slept  together;  and 
one  morning  at  Danville,  where  we  had  a hearth  fire,  I was 
awakened  before  daylight  by  my  bedfellow  sitting  up  in  bed, 
his  gaunt  figure  dimly  visible  by  the  ghostly  and  fitful  fire- 
light, and  talking  the  most  bizarre  and  incoherent  nonsense, 
all  to  himself.  Knowing  his  idiosyncrasies  I felt  no  alarm, 
and  finally  he  ceased  his  grotesque  monologue,  bounded  out 
of  bed,  like  an  acrobat,  with  a single  spring,  hurried  on  his 
clothes,  replenished  the  fire,  and  then  sat  in  front  of  it  mood- 
ily and  dejectedly,  without  a word  or  a movement  for  fully 
two  hours,  till  we  were  called  to  breakfast. 

Closely  allied  and  interwoven  with  these  traits  was  an  in- 
herent belief  in  his  destiny.  I am  not  aware  that  a specific 
destiny  was  clearly  outlined  to  him;  if  so,  he  did  not  reveal 
it;  but  on  several  occasions  he  avowed  that  he  was  doomed  to 
a violent  and  bloody  end.  As  Kapoleon  III  said  of  Caesar: 
^‘He  had  faith  in  his  destiny  and  confidence  in  his  genius.” 
But  faith  is  an  instinct,  not  a calculation ; and  genius  foresees 
the  future  without  understanding  its  mysterious  progress. 
Apropos  of  this,  in  October,  1854,  he  idsited  my  law  office, 
with  others  of  the  travelling  bar,  and  while  there,  taking  down 
a copy  of  Byron,  he  readily  turned  to  the  third  canto  of 
‘‘Childe  Harold,”  and  read  aloud  from  the  thirty-fourth  stan- 
za, commencing, 

There  is  a very  life  in  our  despair, 
to  and  including  the  forty-fifth  stanza,  thus: 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led. 

This  poetry  was  evidently  very  familiar  to  him;  he  looked 
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specifically  for  it,  and  found  it  without  hesitation;  and  he 
read  it  with  a fluency  that  indicated  that  he  had  read  it  often- 
times before.  I think  he  read  it  sadly  and  reverently. 

Lincoln  also  had  a faculty  of  abstraction  which  was  mar- 
vellous if  not  indeed  unique.  Ofttimes  he  had  an  absent, 
‘Lar-away”  look;  he  would  gaze  unmistakably  but  without 
show  of  intelligence  into  the  eye  of  an  intimate  friend;  he 
would  accept  the  proffered  hand  mechanically  and  without 
heartiness.  The  image  impressed  upon  his  retina  must,  of 
course,  have  been  that  of  the  person  at  whom  he  so  impas- 
sively gazed,  but  his  eyes  were  turned  inward,  and  another 
totally  different  object  was  stamped  on  his  consciousness. 

Let  me  exhibit  his  simplicity  of  character  by  an  incident. 
One  evening,  at  Danville,  immediately  after  supper,  he  was 
missing.  We  could  not  imagine  where  he  had  gone,  and  the 
J udge  and  I retired  at  9 o’clock,  somewhat  worried  about  the 
unsolved  mystery.  Lincoln  had  a way  of  furtively  stealing  in 
on  one,  unheard,  unperceived,  and  unawares;  and  our  door 
soon  noiselessly  opened,  and  the  tall  form  of  Lincoln  softly 
glided  in.  “I  was  in  hopes  you  fellers  would  be  asleep,”  said 
he:  “Well,  I have  been  to  a little  show  up  at  the  school- 
house;”  and  he  narrated  what  he  had  seen.  The  entertain- 
ment had  been  intended  chiefly  for  school  children.  IText 
evening,  he  was  missing  again.  The  show  was  still  in  town, 
and  there  was  to  be  an  entire  change  of  programme.  He  was 
as  pleased  at  it  as  a child. 

Let  me  give  another  incident  to  show  the  contrasts  in  his 
deportment.  On  the  evening  of  October  24,  1854,  at  Urbana, 
Elinois,  he  made  one  of  the  most  able  and  dignified  political 
speeches  ever  made  in  Illinois;  he  was  perfectly  majestic,  and 
he  evoked  the  most  intense  enthusiasm.  Hext  morning  he 
had  to  ride  to  the  train  two  miles  in  an  omnibus,  and  he  es-. 
sayed  the  clown,  and  played  “Yankee  Doodle,”  and  very 
badly,  all  the  way  on  a small  French  harp.  He  called  it  his 
%and.” 

I may  give  yet  another  incident,  somewhat  illustrative  of 
the  same  characteristic.  During  the  sitting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  in  June,  1856,  he  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  Circuit  Court  at  Urbana,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
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110  votes  were  being  cast  for  him  as  a candidate  for  Vice- 
President  in  Philadelphia,  he  committed  the  boyish  freak  of 
hiding  the  hotel  gong,  and  on  being  strongly  suspected  by  the 
landlord,  he  looked  as  sheepish  as  a mischievous  boy  might 
be  expected  to  in  a similar  predicament.  In  extenuation  of 
this  freak  I may  add  that,  besides  giving  us  a rest  from  the 
din,  it  taught  our  vulgar  landlord  a lesson,  for,  previous  to 
this  practical  protest,  he  had  been  wont  to  bang  the  instru- 
ment in  our  ears  ad  nauseam. 

At  sunset  on  May  27,  1856,  Lincoln  and  I happened  to  be 
standing  in  the  market  square  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  when  he 
impressively  said:  ^^Here  is  the  exact  spot  where,  twenty-six 
years  ago,  I stood  by  our  wagon,  which  had  everything  in  it 
that  my  father  and  I owned  in  the  world.’’  And  he  might 
have  added  that  during  the  succeeding  year  he  had  worked 
in  the  clearings  and  cornfields  of  the  Sangamon  bottom  as  a 
common  field-hand,  and  was  so  obscure  a person  that  even 
tradition  has  a blank  leaf  at  this  page  of  his  history. 

Within  five  years  from  this  meeting  at  Decatur  he  and  I 
were  at  that  town  again,  and  he  was  then  the  President-elect 
of  the  United  States. 

Por  more  than  a century  the  majestic  figure  of  Washing- 
ton has  occupied  a consecrated  niche  in  the  Parthenon  of 
history,  and  has  been  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men as  the  ideal  patriot,  unique  in  public  virtue,  the  Genius 
of  Constitutional  liberty.  ‘‘Stat  magni  nominis  umhra.^^  To 
approach  that  proud  and  preeminent  exaltation  all  political 
ambition  aspires.  Washington  is  the  “bright  particular  star” 
in  our  galaxy  of  the  mightiest  departed;  he  is  in  the  clear 
upper  sky,  and  the  lustre  of  his  glory  will  not  grow  dim  or 
fade  till  our  political  system  itself  goes  out  in  darkness ! Lim 
coin  once  said  to  me,  reprovingly:  ^^Let  us  rather  believe,  as 
in  our  youth,  that  Washington  was  spotless;  it  makes  human 
nature  better  to  believe  that  one  human  being  was  perfect — • 
that  perfection  is  attainable  and  possible.”  Yet  again,  he 
said:  “Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  on  earth — long  since 
mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral 
reformation.  On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot 
be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of 
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Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In 
solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathless 
splendor  leave  it  shining  on.’’ 

From  the  new  historic  era  which  was  unfolded  in  1861 
the  rays  of  the  world’s  laudation  converged  to  one  focus,  in 
which,  in  letters  of  living  light,  is  written  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln , the  only  name  apposite  to  be  linked  with 
that  of  him  who  was  ^^first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;”  and  until  civil  and  political 
liberty  shall  be  no  more,  the  inquirer  shall  find,  occupying  the 
same  historic  pedestal, — always  linked  and  entwined  together 
with  the  same  laurel  wreath,  and  the  effulgence  of  the  fame 
of  each  adding  glory  to  the  other, — united  in  patriotism, 
complementary  in  achievements,  one  the  founder  and  the 
other  the  preserver  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  thus  homo- 
geneous in  immortality,  the  sainted  names  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln! 
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